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ABSTRACT . / 

Four studies were conducted to investigate the 
relationship between communication and predictive accuracy. Subjects, 
students enrolled in various college speech and communication 
classes, completed the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, first 
in terms .of their own values ,and then in terms of how they believed a 
specified target would respond. They also responded to the 
Conversation Self Report Inventory, which measures communication 
^.respbnsiveness and allows for the classification of communication 
patterns along mastery, flexible, and neural lines. In each study, 
subjects were placed intq dyads and given one class session to get to 
know each other before completing the measures. Results indicated 
that (1) a communication encounter had a significant impact on,, 
predictive accuracy, (2) no single pattern of colhmunication. 
guaranteed success or' failure in prediction, making, (3) the same 
patterns of communication had differential effects on the prediction 
of similarities and differences for female and male predictors, (4) 
neutral rather than more responsive members of dyads were better 
predictors in newly formed dyads, and .(5) Communication 
responsiveness was positively related to communication satisfaction 
but inversely related to predictive accurajCy. (FL) 
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/ J This paper summarizes the results from four studies focusing on • - 
/ communication and predictive accurracy in zero-History dyads. The studies 
demonstrate (1) that a communication encounter has a significant impact ^ 
on predictive accuracy, (2) th^J: no single pattern of communication 
guarantees success or failure in prediction making, (3) that the same 
patterns of communication have differential effects on the prediction of 
similarities and differences for female and male predictors, (4) that . ^ 
neutral rather than more responsive members of dyads are better pre- 
' dictors in zero-history dyads, and (5) that communication responsiveness 
is positively related to communication satisfaction but inversely 
related to predictive accuracy. Implications for the teacher of inter<»i 
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■ /' ' COMMUNICATION RESPONSIVENESS ANd PREDICTIVE ACCURACY: 
CONFIRMATIONS, SURPRISES, AND SPECULATIONS 

Although the. teacher of interpersonal cbmmunication is confronted 
with a bewildering array of definitions when the term "empathy" is used 
.(Johnson, Powell & Reynolds, 1983), there is substantial , agreement among 
textbook writers that "prediction making" is fundamental to interpersonal 
communication (Dance & Larson, 1976; DeVito, 198-3; Keltner, 1970; 
Miller & Steinberg, 1975; Pattan & Giffin, 1980; Smith & Williamson^ 
1981; Verderber & Verderber, 1983). When considered within the context 
of interpersonal conip>etence , prediction making receives coasiderable 
attention (Bochner & Kelly, 1974; Cupach & Spitzburg, 1983; Gudykunst, 
1983; Johnson, 1983; Sillars & Scott, 1983; Wiemann, 1977; Wiemann & 
Backlund, 1980).. However, efforts to demonstrate a substantial link 
between communicatibn and predictive accuracy have had limited success 
(Larson, 1965; /Smith, 1967; Mix, 1972; Ross, 1973; Northouse, 1977; 
Hill & Courtright, 1981). 

We began our^own research program exploring the relationship between 
communication and predictive accuracy back in 1966 (Hughey, 1982). 
Similar to most researchers in person perception, we began our quest 
with questions about'the kinds of people who are accurate or inaccurate 
and el^panded our exploration to include questions about how, why, and in 
what circumstances people are aHurate pr inaccurate '(for a compr^ehensive 
review of the accuracy research, see Schneider, Hastorf & Ellsworth, 1979) 
Our original goal was to develop a communication inventory that - 



differentiated between accurate and inaccurate predictors. The current 

version of the inventory the Conversation Self Repprtvlnventory, 

measures communicative responsiveness and allows 'for th6 classification 

of communication patterns along Mastery (assertive). Flexible (harmon- 

izing), and Neutral (nonresponsive) lines (Hugheyj 1983). Our current 

efforts focus on the circumstances that- lead to accurate or inaccurate . 

predictions. . < 

Our exploration has confirmed some things that the interpersonal 

textbooks had led us to expect about communication and predictive ^ 

accuracy. In 1975, we summarized our findings that pointed to an intimate 

connection between , Flexible Responsiveness and predictive accuracy' along 

with communication satisfaction (Hughey & Johnson, 1975) . But. since that 

*'time, some of our expectations h^ve been violated by the patterns that 

emerged in^subsequent research. This combination of conf irmati'OR and 

surprise fueled our furnaces of speculation and made us fervent to give 

advice. \ \ . 

This paper addresses four questions. 

^ / '\ . Ql What role does a cofrihiuni cation encounter pi ay' in achieving 

predictive accuracy?. 

Q2 In terms of accuracy, who profits, the most fr^om a 
, ♦ communication encounter? ' , • 

A. Do more responsive or less responsive communicators 
profit most? 

B. Do' male or female communicators profit most? ^ / 

Q3 Does communicative responsiveness function the same way in ^ 
the accurate predictions of similarities atid differences? 

Q4 Does communicative responsiveness function the same ^ay in 
achieving accurate predictions and communicatidfi 
satisfaction? ' 

After an examination of some 'of the literature that influenced the 

development of our research questions, this paper outlines our Research ^ 
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Strategies, and suhimarizes the results' from four separate studies focusing I 
on collimunicatibn and predictive accuracy in zero history dyads. The 
paper concludes with a discussion of five propositiohs drawn from the 
studies and highlights the. 1mpl ications of these propositions for. the 
teacher of interpersonal communication. ^ / 



I- 



r. 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE AND. RESEARCH QUESTIONS ' f 

^ This Section considers each of the, research questions in the light 
of the literature concerning interpersonal sensitivity.. 

Ql ^ What t^le does a communication encounter play in achieving * 

-^--prGdiGtive accuracy? . . 

^ > ^ ^ ' • ■ / ' ' - , ^ , ^ 

In theory, a communication^ encounter should play a large, significant 

role in enhancing predictive accuracy. Reviews of the l,iterature drawn 

from the general psychology of pieediction documeVit" this anti captation 

(Peterson & Beach, 1967; Goldberg, 1968; Slovic h Lichtenstein, 1971; 

Fischhoff, 1976). • • " • ^ . ^ ' . 

Communication encounters occupy ^ central . positidn in^Smith's model 

^ (M66) of interpersonal sensitivity. The predictor's interactions with 

the predictee, al ong witbl^the predic^or^s judging .habits and knowledge 

of the other person,' form Smith's paradigm (1966) of predictive accuracy. 

By the same tok^n, prediction making plays a central role in our^eories 

of interpersonal . comoiunicatyDn. Miller and Steinberg (1975) make the / 

ability to predict at the psj?cho3opicaT level tb€ distinguishing 

characteristic of interpersonal commuhication. Berger and' Calabrese 

. ' ' . ^ ' ■ •• - ^' - 

(1975)' conclude that a central function of communication during the early 
stages of interaction in zero- hi story dyads is uncertainty reduction. 

-^j^lowgver, we'were unable'to locate any empirical ^evidence that . • 
predictions made ^f^l lowing a comm\inication encpunteV were any more 
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accurate tfian predictions made without the benefit of an encounter. 

Owing to the low relationships t^etween (^nimunl cation patterns and 

accur^icy Voported in the literadire (Larson, 1965; Smith, 1967; Mix, ''^ 

1972: Ross, 197.^; Northoust,^1977; Hill#^^ 1981), we wondered ' 

if a comniutil'Gation encounter, itself, mig|pt accjDunt for a sinal 1 amount, of 

the variance in accuracy. ' . / ' ^ <> 

Q2 in term^s Qf accuracy, who profits the^most from a^ . 
communication encounter? \ 

.We*^were particularly interested in examining' .the communicative 

responsiveness arid gender of the predictors. Vh^n, we began our explora- 

tio'n inr 1968,.?vy'e bel ie)(ed .that the Flexible Responsive fJredictor would/ 

be :the most ac^ura^t/, but we were un'sure about the gender .of the accurate' 



predictor, i 

. '.^ ■ • ■ ■■ ' ■ ' ' 

^ V ; The Question ^of Communicative Responsiveness 

■ ' . : . ■ • ■• ^ " . > 

Bochner (1981) and Parks (1981) haK/e recently rejninded us of "the 

way we were" in the 1960's; it all seemed so simple then'. The ideological 

commitment of the 6ra Jecl.us to be^Iieve that interpersonal communicattfon 

meant interpersonal understanding wf|ich in turn meeiint "happily ever 

afler'^ (Kid^d, 1975). Ushering in the 1960's, Chance and Meaders C19$0)"* 

sVt our research expectatipns by concluding that the interpersonal ly 

^ ' ■ " ' ' ' ' 

sensitive is. "a person who^is active and outgoing in-^ social relation- v 

shl))S, who likes other people t)ut is not markedly dependent upon them, , 

who is ascendarrt but not hostile and competitive, and who is not given 

to intellettual reflection about his interpersonal relationships. The 

picture is pneJbf an individual who finds significant satisfactions in 

social activities and carries on hii daily life with a minimum of inter-r 

personal or intratpersonal conflict" (pp. 204-205). The profile is 



Vomarkably similar to that of the intorporsonally competent communicator 
(Bochner & KelVy^ 1974; Wiemann. 1977). • ^ ' ; 

In the first. study to use the rioxlblu Responsive scale from the 
Conversation Se.lf Report Inventory (CSRI), Roberts (1969), found Flexible 

Responsive .^orority meirtbfrr^s to be better predictor^ than less Flexible 

- ' i^.., . , ^' . " • - , ■„ •. 

Responsive members (p < .01>). .However, her measure of predictive accuracy 

was ba$ed on a total count of the number W correct predictions made by 

a sorority member. ^A r - ^ 

Researchers like Chance and,Meaders (196^)^- and Roljerts (1969)' can 

be criticized for using predictive measures that ^pnfound, prgdictor- 

. , ' . . ] ^ ^ ^« ' 

predictee. similarities wi th. predictor accuracy (Gqnte^aii^l960; Hobart &. 

. ' *' ' ' ■ ■ ' I ' *'■ ' . 

Fahlbert, 1965). In a clasjB^ic fconf ront'ati6ta Dymond's measurertieat 

. ' / ' '^v ^ * - : 

methodology (1948, 1950) was taken to task bv Hastorf .an?i. bender (1952). 
They demonstrated that the forecast of Dymond'^ predicto)* was .related 
mor^ to the predictor's <)wn' response system than to .the'^rg^t* s response 

^ : ■ ' ' ' . ^ ^ ^ ; :\\ , ; . , 

system, which smacks more of projection than empiithy,.' i - 

^ . ' ' ^ - ^ **, ' ' ■ • 1 

In an effort Ito "avoid t;]3e pitfalls e;ncounter^^d^t^.the early sens i- 

tivity researchers, mo^commOryicatioh researthers. have used the- Empathy 

Ratio Score (ERS) as the meaj^dne'^ of interpersonal sensitivity. The work 

of Hobart and Fahlbert "(1911^). suggests ft is th.e appropriate measure of 

predictive accuracy fo|^ people who hqye'a signifiijant history" of inte^ 



i^ch other. ' TTj^^'^^ is defined as, th6 .niijpi^V^ of correcti 
I person m£fi<es of nii/her parfneV/s dissimilar responses 



acting with e^c 
predictions a 

divided by^ the number, of statements on which the predii?^^ his/her' 



partner have dissimilar responses^ . ' ^ f- 

f^l^ver/ comm^»^^^ using the ERS tr differential 

indices like/tlie ERS have not daUnstrated a simplj^, straightforward 



relationship 'between cdtnmuni cation and interpersWna^l sehsl^^ " 



Uonal(l Smith (1967) found no consistent relationship between patterns of 
communication and predictive accuracy in an industrial settincj. Larson 
(19f)5)/M^x ( 1972), Ross (19)3), and Northouse (1977)/ found Instances 
where both high-threat and high-wust patterns/of communication enhance 
predictive accuracy when' areas of difference arq the target of pre- 
diction. Hill and Courtright (1901) reported a low-order relationship 
between trust and the ERS (r = .15), At best, when a significant relation 
ship has been reportepl, it has been a low one, 

. Schneider, Hastorf , and Ellsworth (.1979) conclude their review of 
the accuracy literature by writing: "Initially it seemed that accuracy 

ought to be correlated with a variety of personality measures, but this 
\^ ^ ^ . 

prove'd to be a, disappointing line of approach" (p. 222). By switching 

**our attention from "which communicator is the best predictor" to "which 

communicator profits the^most from a communication encounter," we were 

^ble to focus more on the circumstances surrounding the prediction rather 

than the personal ity of the predictor. We firmly believed that the 



interpersonal ly competent (Flexible Respoilsive) communicator would profit 
the most from a communication ertciounter ^" 

The Question of Gender 

The role of gender in making predictions has been studied exten- 
sively (Allport, 1924; Fernberger, 1928; Guilford, 1929; Jenness, 1932; 
Vir^acke, 1949; Levx5-1964; Feshback & Roe, 1968). However, no clear 
pattern of predictive superiority has emerged for^ either gender. And 
none of the studies examined post-communication accifracy in relation 
to a person's typical level of accuracy. ^ 

y Some of the/current research on linguistic differences between the 
genders in same-sex and mixed-sex dyads offer some intriguing clues as to 



who might [)rof it most, from a ^:(mimjni(:aUon t*ru:ounter pt^ior to makiru) 
predictions (Lakoff, 19/3; JIaas, 19/9; Martin A Craiy, 19H3), -Mai tin 
and Crai() (19B3) found malt? dyads and m1x(?(l-sox dyads followed the 
eX|)oct(»d [)attern whpn yottincj ac(|uainted--hi(jh reciprocity with 0A\ud\ / 
input from each partner, however, female-female dyads departed from the 
expected pattern: one pcrf»on always dominated the, conversation which 
led to the low reciprocity that is usually associated with more intimate 
relationships. They suggest tha^ women may "feel more ^-^mfortablo i/i 

initial interactions with other women than with men" (p. 26). One might 

■■ ' . • \ ■ . 

expect female prediptors to profit more from a c6n)qunication encounter 
with other females than from' one wfth-tniales. 

/ 

QjT , Does communicative responsiveness function the^same way in 
the accurate prediction of similarities and differences? 

The work of Chance and Headers (1960) and Fiedler (1951. 1961) led^s 

to believe that the accurate prediction of similarities and differences 

would be linked with difVerent modes of responsiveness. Consequently, 

we departed from the usual practice of employing the ERS asi the sole 

measure of predictive accuracy. Other cormiunication researchers 

(especially. Mix. 1972; Ross. 1973; Northouse. 1977) felt it was important 

to control for the amount of similarity between members of the on-going 

dyads they investigated-. Because our. studies deal with zero-history 

dyads, we concluded that we should also include an estimate of 

accurate prediction of similarities. Hobart and Fahlberg (1965) propose 

the Compounded Ratio Score (CRS) as an appropriate measure of accurate 

similarities. The CRS is defined as the number of correct predictions a 

iperson ma*kes of his/her partner's similar responses divided by the number 

of statements on which the prediyttor and his/her predictee have, similar 

responses; . ( 



()4 Doos coiiji^un i(Mt ion rospon** i v<MU?y^; function in Iho Siinu' 
way In ac:hl(»viruj accurMtt* pruullctlons iinjt ( Dniiuinir.dt ion 
satis tact ion? 



' In 19/!)» *;u(i«iMrM/tMl ou»* tt'siMrcli f indings u|> to tJi.it. point and 



concluded tfiat Mexil)lo K(?spon5 ivenoss the? sonsUlvt? pattern of 

conynunicat ion) Is Volated posi'tivoly to hoth predictive accuracy and 
coniimTnication satisfaction (Hu^hoy A dohfVBon. ly/S. pp. 3H/'^:iH:i } 
Wo had confidence' ttiat this conclusion would l)e substant iat^id in subi.i*- 
(|Uont research. 

By way of r'eview, we entered the current pliaso of our research 
program expecting that a coirinunication encounter would have a significant 
impact on the prediction of similarities and differences. Wo expected 
l lexible Responsive communicators to get the most out of ar>j encounter in 
terms of predictive accuracy but were unsure about the question of gender. 
We expected that various modes of responi^ veness would have different impacts 
on the prediction of similarities as opposed to the prediction of 



differences ; ^but overal 1 , \?^e-e)(pected Flexible Responsives to have the 
edge in achieving accurate predictions and communication satisfaction. 



Because simi 1 ar' procedures were employed in all four studies, this 
section will describe the commonalities in' the measurement of inter- 



personal sensitivity and the measurement of communication responsiveness. 



RESEARCH STRATEGIES 




he ERS and CRS were used as^dependent variables inXour studies 



Measuring l^redictive Accuracy 




Hobart and Fahlberg (1965) addressed the issue of the validity of the two 



indices by correlating them" with a variety of other methods of measuring 
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iUiiMMiy. Ihi'V r«*p^^»'t <MU I ,it hMis u\ ,/4 tut" thr (1^1 .iful \\\r ituMSuiOOicnt. 
UMHl by lja'»t.orf nnil llt^ndcr' (l^Jbl!) aful for tht» t:K!» and the !t)t»a**urtM^e*ritf 
iiM*<l l)y Dyinond (PMH, l^JSli). ]hry i\n\\ih llMf I VyhK f ion in rnor iov 
l\u' IWt and CRS .K.count/. for th(» inodfTiifM* (l(M)t'(M»*./()( r^(*lat. ion'.h Ip. W(» 
iMVf MijdltMl Uu' r(»hal)ihty of lUi^ indi(:(»*: with a l!)-ltoni version of thr* 
(irttdiction iA^tmnt)nt , the Htudy of Viiliu?^, u^ed \t\ our ?»tydii^?> (All port. 
Vrrnon ^ t lnd/(7, lW()()o). Witli n - !>lt4, olpha vjn% .// for th<» IKS and 
./9 for tli(» CKS. 

in all four studit'S riv,pondt'nt% wor(» a%ked to respond to 1ttMiT!> 
from the Al 1 |)ort-Vornon-l i nd/oy StjLKlj{jDi£X^^^I:* (1960a). They responded 
first in terms of thoir own value pr(»f(»rences and t\n\u in tenns of t^ow 
they believed the targetis) would res|)ond. Numerous studies have 
established the validity and reliability of the Study of j»^VaJjJo^^^ (Allport, 
Vernon ft Lindzey. 1960b). This widely-used paper and pencil instrument 
measures the relative strength of six motives' In the human personality 
system: the aes'thetic. theoretical. |)olitical, r^^ligious. economic, and 
social motives. The tRS and CRS were calculate^ for each respondent and 
his/her predictees. 

I 

Measuri ng^Comnuni cat iv^o Responsiveness ^ 

The CSRI is a paper and pencil instrument dev-eloped by Hughey (Hughey 

I 

ft Johnson, 1975) to catalog various conununication patterns. In a nutshell. , 

. • / ' 

v^ork with the CSRI has suggested that individual patterns of cornmuni cation 

can be differentiated in terms of six major aspects: "(1) the way the 

person views the purpose of communication, (2) the coninunicative climate 

he/she creates. (3) the way he/she transmits information. (4) the way 

he/she sequences messages, and (6) the way he/she copes with co™iunication 

/ 

barriers, Early work with the CSRI focused on a Flexible Responsive 

ERIC n 
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|uUU*rn (if (oninunHntitui, rfft»i-itMl tu ihr ^^Mi^^llvl* (uUtc-rn, Iht* 

t un c*fU fiMtii uf i\u* CMl t,ip'* Ihnu' nmU'\ of rt**4)0fi%i vofifss : thi» Mrt*^ti*ry 

iiKxIr, the* llc'xiblf humIc*, iifwl tht' Nrul.r«il huhIc. 

Wtlh (he Miv.lpry l^*v.|)f)irJvc (MK) inodn, n |)<M*M)n (.h()(JM5% to 'Imposo^ 
hi'*/hfM' will on thr convrr'^.-ttlon, lor thr I h^xlblo Uo%|)un*; 1 v«? (IR) modr?, 
a {)tM \()M (;hoo:..<?i. to ruspoiul by iUlaptliuj or harinonj/iny Inm/her'.el t with 
lUr Lonvrt N.iUor). W^IUi Ihv tknjti Ml Rr'.pons I vc (NK) moth*, n person choose*, 
to tlctiK h h im/h(M".el f f rom tho corwersiU ion . 

Ihr Miistcry »ui(l I lcxU)lt? iiiodos of r(»sporr. i vencss an* related to Ideas 
expound(?d hy Rogers^ and Roethl isbercjer {\9b2) several years ayo. They 
iisS(M'ted ttuit two conjinon patt(*rns of coniiiurucatiori have (jui te different 
aims. What we call ttic ''Maste/y^ |)attern is oriented toward produciruj 
comnitment in communicative (encounters. Communicators with this orienta-' 
t»or» b(*lieve con»iiunicat ioii "has failed when B does- not accept what A has 
to say as. beint) fact, true» or valid; and the qoal of communication is 
to to agree to A's opinions, ideas, facts, or information" (pp. 46-52). 

What we call the "Flexible" pattern is oriented toward producing satisfac- 
tioa in communicative encounters. Cormiunicators*>with thts' orientation 
believe "Communication has failed when B does not feel free to express 
his feelings to A because B fears they will not be accepted by A. 
Coninunication is facilitated when on the part of A or B or both there is 
a willingness to. express and accept differences" (pp. 46-52). 

Although Rogers and Roethl isberger did not discuss the "Neutral" 
pattern, our communication 1 i terature points to, the third mode of 
responding with great frequency (McCroskey, 1§77; McCroskey & Richmond, . 
1983; Kelly. 1982). What We call the "Neutral" pattern is oriented 
toward the avoidance of'pVoblems in communication. Communicators with 
this orientation tend to be quiet and uncommunicative, want to avoid 
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unpleasdntrre^, and become spm^what anxious, tense, apd un^jj^j^ablfe in 
conver'sattoftal , s'ltuations. S- i 



<N'eal and Hughey (1979) summarize the^^arly validation studies* of 
the CSRI. The^inventory xorr^elates (in the .38 t© .46 range, n =^89) 
with the expected dimensions tapped by the California Psychological , 
Inventory (Gough, 1957) and Gordon's Survey oY Interpersonal Values (1963). 
Leesavan, (1977) summarizes other .validation studies where scales on the 
CSRI were related significantly to communication satisfaction, management 
style, decisionmaking effectiveness, and violence proneness. Recent 
studies have related the CSRI to teaching effectiveness and found the 
scalesv-td successfully differentiate among teaching styles and course 
outcomes (Hughey & Harper, 1983). Reliability coefficients for the 
various versions are typically in the .70 to .85 range. For the current 
version afeishe CSRI (n = 2,305), alpha is .86 for the Mastery Responsive 
scale, .75 for the Flexible Responsive scale, and .88 for the Neutral 
Responsive seale. ^ 

Each item in CSRI presents a Mastery Responsive, Flexible Responsive, 
ah<^eutral Responsive alternative to a total of 60 conversational 
situations. Ten conversational situations are organized around each of 
the six requii^ements of a conversation (purpose, climate, e^c). Each; 
respondent has a MR, FR, and NR score for each of the six conversational 
requirements. Alphas for each of the compasite subscales.(n = 2,305) 
are: purpdse, .67; climate, .58; transmission, .67^; reception, .53; 

coherence, .57; problem-management,. .65. 

... . . f ■ 

Subsequent to" conducting the fourth study we refactored the MR, FR,^ 
and NR scales for our norming sample (n = 2,305). Using the varimax 
option, we fSund that the mqdest rel iabil ity of some of the subscales 
could be Vimproved by eliminating some items and by breaking some subscales 



' • -■■^ : ■ ,. ^ ' : ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

into ''factor';/;scales. ' In particular , the coherence, subscale was composed 

of two^^parate factors: 'One relating to the propensity "to be confusi"ng" 

in a conversati^ij and one relating to the propensity ''to be confused" in 

a conversation.^ - In the ^fourth study, the "to be confusind" factor j 

(alpha = .69) was used. The factor scale was sSwred in such a way that 7 
"to be organized" received a positive weight. Table 1 presents a / 
descriptive summary of the factor scale. 



-JfL-. ; 

Insert Table 1 About Here ; 

. . ^ ■ . j 

In all four studies, students from either the basic interpersonal 
course or basic speech communication course responded to the' CSRI before 
engaging in a prediction exercise. Dyads were formed in such a way that 
the individuals did not know each other prior to the exercise. Each 
dyad was given one in-class session to. get to know each other as well as 
possible. No restrictions were placed on continued out-of-class i 
transactions. ' 

/ . \ 

r 

' STUDY #1 

This study was undertaken to shed some light on the first two 
questions: > % ^ 

Ql What role does a communication encounter play in 
achieving predictive accuracy? 

Q2 In terms of accuracy, who profits the most from a 
communication encounter? 

A. Do more responsive or less responsive communfcators ' 
profit most? 

B. Do male or'female communicators profit most? 
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In order to estimate the impact of communication on pre^ctive 
accuracy, two sets of predictions .were made by each of' the ^118 respondents 
involved in the study. . The first set was designated as ^9^ndition one: 
tke predictions were made following a cormunication en.^unter. The 
second set was designated as condition two: the predictions were made 
about other class members without the benefit of ^communication encounter 
Condition two represented an estimate of the respondent's general level 
of predictive accuracy. 



In condition one, students who did not/know each other well were' 
paired together and asked to get to know^ach other as well as possible. 
The students were enrolled in the basicMnterpersonal communication course 
at Oklahoma State University. About/halfway through the course, the 
students were asked to list the fi/e people in the class they knew very • 
well and the five people they krjew least well. Dyads were formed from the 
least-known listings. Each member of each dyad had indicated that the 
other member vvas unknown to him/her. The composition of the dyads in 
terms of gender (22 male7male dyads, 28 male-female dyads, and 9 female- 
female dyads) was dete^fiiined by a table of random numbers. One 75 minute 
class period was set^/aside for the get-acquainted session. 

In condition /^o, the respondents were asked to list at least two 

other class members who they ^felt they knew well enough to make pre- 

• » / 

dictions about/. In this case, the acquaintanceship requirement was not 
imposed. / 

Respondents were then asked to respond to the first thirty items of 
the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (1960a). The ERS and CRS were 
calculated for each respondent and his/her predictees. The ERS and CRS 
under condition one and the average of the ERS and CRS under condition 
two resulted in two ERS measures and two CRS measures for each of the 



1.^ 
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118 responcjents. . 

A3 X 2x2x2 MANOVA design Cwlith" repeated measures) was employed. 
Three level s of communicative responsiveness donstituted the^ first " . 
independent variable: respondents with a first-choice preference, for \the 
•Neutral, Flexible, or Mastery mode constituted the levels., The next 

r 

two variables were sex-linked variables: the first designating the sex 
of the predictor and the second indicating if the predictee was same-sex 
or opposite-sex. ' The last factor, the repeated measure, represented the 
communication-encounter (condition one) and the general level of accuracy 
(condition two) conditions. The two dependent variables wgre the ERS 
and CRS measures that we're described earlier.* The SPSS MANOVA (Repeated 
Measures) procfram was- used in the analysis of the data (Hull & Nie, 1981) 
The results are depicted in Figure 1. 




' Insert Figure 1 About Here 



It was found that having a communication entounter prior to making 
predictions enhances predictive accuracy (F = 11.73, p = .000). This 
was true for the ERS (F = 11.80, p = .001) and the CRS (F = 10.60, 
p = .003). In this study, only 18% of the variance was explained by 
the conditions factor. 

Overall, the communicative responsiveness of the predictor had 
more of an impact on the accurate prediction of differences than on the' 
prediction of similarities. More specifically, the Neutral Responsive 
communicator did better on the ERS after the communication encounter 
than either the Flexible or Mastery Responsive communiators ' (t = 2.78, 
p = .006). And both Neutral and Mastery Responsive communicators gained 



more in terms of the CRS than the Flexrble Responsive communicator 

lit . 

(t = 2.13, p = .036). 

No simple, main effetts were noted 'for the gender variaibles (gender 
of the predictor and gender combiViation formed for the communication 
encounter). However, signifipdrrf^>^ effects were noted for 

the prediction of similari*^ (F = 5.87:, p = .017). When predicating for 
ayeaF^'®R?ssimilarity (CRS) ,Mjiales register the greatest gains in accuracy 
in mixed-sex dyads, and females register the greatest gains in same-sex 
dyads . 

STUDY #2 

The primary goal of Study #2 was to answer the third question: 

Q3 Does communication responsiveness function the same way 

in the accurate prediction of similarities and differences? 

This investigation examined 107 same-sex, zero-history dyads (80 male- 

male dyads and 27 female-female dyads) using discriminant analysis and 

multiple regression to study how item clusters in the CSRI related to 

the ERS and CRS. 

In this case students from the basic speech communication course 
participated in the prediction exercise during the first four weeks of 
the course. Procedures were essentially the same as those described for 
condition one in Study #1. The results are presented in Table 2. 



Insert Table 2 About Here ^ 




We found that the same patterns of communciation have differential 
effects on the prediction of differences and similarities, that no single 

17 .- • 




pattern of communication guarantees success or failure in the discovery of 
differences and similarities, and , that the connection between^ communication 
and interpersonal sensitivity is. influenced significantly by the gender 
make-up of the dyads. Multiple regression models generated in the study - 

indicated that Neutral and Flexible modes of responding are positively -^^^^ 

2 

related ,to the CRS (R ranged from .^,8 to -36, p < .01) and that supportive 

'^■■^ ' ; ■ 2 ^ 

and non- judgmental patterns are inversely related to the ERS (R ranged/;^ 

from .08^0 .40, p < .01}. No single pattern of communication accounted 

for more than 36% of tf|e variance. We fqtind the issue of tgj^st to be 

very salient to- female dyads in the predic'^ion of both similarities 

(r^ = .3.6) and differences (r^ = .20) . -^^For male fiyads, tfie^ issue of trust 

seems to be less critical inxJthe prediction of similarities; and a non- 

trd'sting stance is associated, positively, but nonsignificantly, with the 

ERS (r^ = .02). Ite believe that Northouse's finding (1977) that low- 

2 

trusters in an industrial setting score higher on the ERS (r = .16) may 

. ■ ^ . w^v- • *v 

be, in part, a function of the gender make-up of the dyads he investigated. 
We also believe that the lowrorder correlation between trust and the ERS 
(r^ = .02)' reported by Hill and Cpurtright (1981) may be attributed to 
the mixed-gender sample they used. 

\ ■ ' 

•, ** ■ . • ' . 

STUDY #3 ' 

Study #3 dealt with the fourth question: 

V ^ ■ ' 

Q4 Does communication resiponsiveness function the same way in 
achieving accur:ate predictions andoommuni cation siitisfaction? 



This study examined 53 dyads using multipTe regression to study how 
communication responsiveness is related to predictive accuracy and 

r 

communication satisfaction. Hecht*s Com-Sat inventory (1978') was 

used as the satisfaction measure. In this study the dyad rather than the 



' individual was used as the uhit of analysis. Procedures for the prediction 

I ^ i 



.exercise ^ral lei ed those described in Study However, each student 
responded to the Com-^Sat inventory ia addition to items from the Study 
of Valiks . An index of perceived similarity was calculated for each \ 
respondent along with the accuracy indices. Our previous work* led us to 
believe tfhat both communicative responsiveness and perceived similarity 
would be related to interpersonal satisfaction, Since the dyad was used 
as the unitVof analysis in this study, composite score? for all variables 
were produced\by summing individual score's. 

With dyadic: satisfaction set as the dependent, variable, both, the 
perceived similarity variable and cormiunicatfon r^esponsiveness entered 
the regression modetH^Pwise procedure; p .< .OB^^for entry). Specifically 
perceived similarity and communicator support|veness (i.e.^ the climate 
subscale of the CSRI) were positively related to dyadic satisfaction 
(R^ = .19, p = .005). 

c . ' ■ ' ■ ' 

With dyadic accuracy (i.e., the accurate prediction of similarities) 

set as the dependent variable, both perceived similarity and communicative 
'responsiveness entered the regression equations But both were negatively 

related to dyadic accuracy (R = .22; p = .002). In this case the salient 
^subscale front the CSRI was the problem management subscale; problem- 

avoidailce rather than problem-prevention or problem-handling was associated 

with predictive accuracy. 

In sum it was found that communication responsi>Aeness along with the 

propensity to assume sii^larities facilitates satisfaction but inhibits 
y predictive accuracy. 
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STUDY #4 



' Study )Sf4 was' a replication study designed to deal wi\h the first s* 
three questions posited at the outset /of this reporti This inyestigation. 
exaoiined 416 zerq-hlstory dyad? (88 male-male dyads ,jK90 mixed-sex dyads,"^ 
and 38 female-female dyads) using a correlational analysis to ,studyN hpw 
communicative coherence related to the ERS and'CRS, . . 



.•/:• 



students from.' the b'asic speech 'course participated in the 



exercise during the first four weeks of the -course. ' ProcetiurM^M^m^ 
essentta^q^^ described for Study #1V^^j^^ 

made; [iredictions. of the values of their, instructor^ 

predictions. *. - ' -.^^ ^'''''■^''■'yi^fP'<:J^ 

It was found that conversational coherence (b.elng orgapfe^ i^ a 



liability for femalfe predictoi>^ (r^ = .%1; p =,^03) ar^'^^Cdi'^set for 
male predictdrV (r^ = .01; p = .03).' However, the tjairg^f of''P^edii}tion 
and the type. of p^reald:ion affect rhe general tz.ability;^^^^ th6 finding. 
"Rambling" female s^dot^^je^^ job of predicting.^fcf^^^t^^^ a communication 
encounter with a peer. This is especially true if her partner is male and 

the type of prediction task requires j;he forecasting of similarities 

2 ■ ' ' ' ' • 

>(r = .06; p < .000). On the other hand "organized" males do a better 

y ■ 

job of making accurate predictions about their instructors without the ^ 

5 * ■' ' • 

benefit of a communication encounter. \ 



CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



We feel that these studies support five propositions: (l)iihb:t a 



'0 



communication encounter hais a significant impact on predictive accuracy; 
(2) that no single pattern of communication guarantees success or failure' 
in prediction making; (3) that the same patterns of communication have • 
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differential effects on the predi^c|^n of similarities and differences 
foj2fefemale and male" predictors;' (4) t^lat neutral rather than- more respon- 



sive members of dyads are better predictors in zero-history dyads; and 
,X.5) that communication responsiveness is positively related to communi- 
coition satisfaction but inversely related to predictive accuracy. . After 
considering .each of the five-HProposi^ions, we present^the implications of 
these proposition/ for the t^a^her of interpersonal communication. 



l^en 



Proposition One * 



\ compared »fwith an estimate of a person's genera.l level of accuracy 
accuracy improves'^ significantly following communication; however^, ,the , 
amount of% variance^ attributable to a communication encounter is not great. 
In our first s^tudy, the communication encounter accounted for 18% of the 
varianSe in the accuracy measures. Coujiling this finding with the low-' 
ordpr r^ationships reported by otlffer investigators (LarSon, 1965; 
Smith, 1967; Roberts/ 1969; Mix, 1972; Ross, 1973; Northouse, 1977; 
Hill & Courtright, 1981), we have confidence in our conviction that 
Improving the methodological approach to the stu^iy of predictive accuracy 
/may improve the magnitude of the 'correlations, but not by very much. * 



Proposition Two 



All f^ur investigations siipport the contention that no single pattern 
of communication guarantees 5uccess or failure in prediction making. We 
found no singl^ pattern explaining more than 36% of the variance and some 
combinations ex^aining as little as 8% of the variance. Again, the 
explained variance detected in our studies is comparable to, and in some 
instances greater than, the explained variance reported by other 
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* ... 

investigators (Larson, 1965; Smith, 19^; Mix, 1972; Ross, 1973; 
Northouse, 1977; Hill & Courtright, 1981). / - 

'"^Proposition Three 

The second and fourth studies bolster the notion that different 
modes of responding are more salient when predicting differences than 
when predicting similarities for males and females. Multiple regression 
models generated in the second study suggested that Neutral and Flexible 
modes of responding are positively related to the CRS^ereas patternis 
associated with the Flexible^mode (e.g., being supportive and being 
nonjudgmental ) are inversely related to the ERS. However, modal salience 
is influenced by the gender make-up of the dyad. The fourth study, linked 
a Neutral Responsive orientation (being a "rambler) with female predictors 
forecasting similarities. The association was the strongest in dyads 
where females made predictions about males. On the other hand, being 
organized proved to be salient when males made predictions. 

Moreover, the first study underscore^ the significant role that 

gender plays in interpersonal sensitivity.' We found that neither males 

nbr females exc6ed the other in predictive accuracy. But when the gender 

combination of the dyad is considered, females make more accurate 

predictions in same-sex dyads and males make more accurate predictions in 

mixed-sex dyads. The phenomenon is most clearly demonstrated in the 

prediction of similarities. t . 

ft 

In discussing same-sex dyads, Rawlins (1983) uses the term "sociability 
to typify male-male relationships and "intimacy" to typify female-female 
relationships. In essence males tend to disclose less intimate informa- " 
tion to other males and tend to project an imagA of strength to other 



males (Jourard, 1971; Komarovsky, 1974; Pleck, 1975). On the other hand, 
Hirschman (19Z4) suglgests that females may be able to convers A ore 
easily with other females tharf with males* Martin and Craig (1983) found 
"that women are J ess guarded, more relaxed when speaking' to other women 
they don't know than meji are with other wpmen or men they don't knQw" ' "\ 
(p. 26). bther research has suggested female-female relationships /ov^lve 
high interaction (Rands & Levinger, 1979) and, more personalized communi-^ 

cation^(KTOpp, .^llis & Williams, 198a)'. We believe that our, findings 

. . ■ ■ . * ^ 

are in Ijn? with these more recent^ studies. Given that females are more 

/ 

comfortable with Other females in communication encounters and share 
more pers^paj information, we^ould expect enhanced accuracy in the 
female- female dyad. To the extent that males v|ithhold personal informa- 
tionrin encounters with other males, we would expect males to do less well 
in same-sex dyads than mixed'-sex dyads. 

\ Proposition Four 

» 

Our four} studies document the contentior/that neutral rather than more 
responsive members of zero-history *dyads are better pjjiedictors. Indeed, 
we did not expect this to be the case. Because of the consistency of the 
finding from study to study, we were unable to dismiss it as an aberration. 
The finding forced us to return to the research literature and to rethink 
our position^ 

ft 

As far back as 1933, Vernon (1933) found that good raters of 
strangers were not very social. By definition, members of (zero-history 

m 

dyads, are strangers, and Neutr&l Responsives are most certainly not very 
social. WedecR (1947) and Trumbo (1955) found that r.anxious students 
achieve higher predictive accuracy than less^nxnous students.. The 
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Neutral Responsiveness, scale correlates with measures of communication 
apprehension in^the •60\- .70 range (Steele, 1983). And Icently Honeycutt, 

Knapp, and Powers (1983)\found that an insensitivity to-Ronverbal cues may 

- *' \ ' 

be an asset to predictive accuracy with newly acquainted dyads; Neutral 

\, 

Responsives report a >ack of concern for nonverbal cues. 

We believe that the sigr\ificant gains by the Neutral Responsive 
communicator in Study H is su^ppbrted by a task/maintenance explanation 
(Bales, 1950). In condition on^^, the communicators were given the task of 
getting to know each other as well as possible. As tasks go, we would 
assert thaf^the task of getting to know another person involves a complex 
set of skills requiring a considerable investment of energy. We would 
assert tha^'i^t is the Neutral Responsive communicator that has the most 
energy available to devote to the task. 

More responsive communicators are concerned about the maintenance 
of an appropriate climate in the encounter. They produce more satisfac- 
tion in a conversation. This claim is documented by the results from 
Study #3; responsiveness is positively related to communication 
satisfaction. 

The Neutral Responsive communicators are certainly not^overly 
concerned 'with maintenance operations^ They do not give encouragement 
to the other person, avoid problematic situations by becoming quiet and 
uncommunicative, and find it difficult to disagree with others. They are 
also filled with' nervous energy and tense. Certainly the Neutral 
Responsive communicators are not what we normally associate with inter- 
personal competence. But we would submit that it is their lack of 
preoccupation with the maintenance of the interpersonal relationship that 
allows them to devote full energy to the task at h^nd. 
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Proposition Five 

Our third study supports the proposition that communication 
responsiveness is positively rejated to communication satisfaction but 
inversely related to predictive' accuracy in zero-history dyads. The 
connection between responsiveness and satisfaction reconfirmed our 
findings from previous studiesf (Hughey & Johnson, 1975). However, the 
inverse relationship with predictive accuracy was unexpected and appeared 
to be at 'odds with Robert's finding (1969) that responsiveness is 
positively related to the predictive accuracy of sorority members. 

A line off^hought that helps in interpreting the results has .to do 
with the profile of the sensitive person that emerged from the early 
research that confounded similarities with accuracy (Chance & Headers, 
1960). The profile is remarkably similar to that of the Flexible 
Responsive. We believe that the positive maintenance orientation of the 
Flexible Responsives may work to obscure differences that exist between 
themselves and their predictees in zero-history dyads. Their propensity 
"to find the expectations of the other and point to areas of common 
agreement" may cr^^t^ in their minds an overestimate of the amount of 
commonality that actually exists between them and their predictees. 
In zero-history dyads this presumption of similarity may work against 
predictive accuracy, as was demonstrated in Study #3. Both assumed 
similarity and responsiveness were negatively related to accuracy. But 
in on-going relationships among sorority members the presumptipn of 
simiVarity may accurately reflect the actual similarity among sorority 
sistdrs.^ In this case, a likeness bias on the part of more responsive 
communic/tors would actually enhance accuracy. 
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implications for Teachers of 
Interpersonal Communication 



• 



We offer two bits of advice to the teacher of interpersonal 
coninuni cation: (1) don't oversell the connection between communication 
and empathy, and (2) don't oversell any single mode of cormiunicative 
responsiveness. Like the sinner who has seen the error of his ways^ 
we are fervent- to give the advice, but it remains to be seen if we can 
follow our own advice. 

First, we believe that our four investigations confirm that communi- 
cation is an important, significant factor in achieving predictive 
accuracy but maybe not as much of a factor as many of our interpersonal 
texts would lead us to believe, Johnson, Powell, and Reynolds (1983) hase 
recently reminded us that we have a long way to go in clarifying our under- 
standing of empathy at the conceptual level. To take the stance, advanced 
by Miller and Steinberg (1975), that making predictions at the psycho- 
logical level is the pivotal feature of interpersonal communication is to 
imply a rather straightforward relationship between prediction making and 
communication. To give as much attention as we do to empathy and the 
like is to presume the kind of bond that has not been demonstrated 
empirically. In short, we should not oversell our students on the idea 
' that interpersonal communication leads to interpersonal understanding. 

Second, we should not oversell any single mode of communication to 
our students. Our findings suggest to us that the notion of "communica- 
tive competence" (Wiemann, 1977) must take into account the kind of 
performance- expected of the communicator, the gender of the communicator, 
and the circumstances surrounding the task. Cupach and Spitzburg (1983) 
make a similar point when contrasting communicative competence as a trait 
^ with communicative competence as a state. 

ERIC 2fi 
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^Our studies' suggest that achieving predictive accuracy and communi- 
cation satisfaction are two kinds of performance that call for different 
modes of responsiveness in zero-history dyads. Less responsive communi- 
cators do a better job of predicting; more responsive communicators do 

a better job of producing communication satisfaction. We have come to 

■ ■ ■ 1 

believe that pat-terns of communication appropriate to cognitive tasks may 
be l6ss effective in the affective domain* It is one thing to predict 
accurately; it is another thing to create a satisfying climat#: This 
hooks up, with some of our findings ;in leaching effectiveness (Hughey & 
Harper, 1983). We are finding that pur TA's teaching a hybrid interpersonal 

public speaking course get bkter course ratings when they exhibit more 

■ {. . . 

responsive patterns of communication. But' there are indications that 
students make better scores on cognitive exams when their teachers are 
less responsive. In addition, Andersen, Norton, and. Nussbaum (1981) 
have found that the very teaching patterns thaV create the most satis- 
faction with .students produce neg^tive^ al beitvJow'^^^^^^^^^ (but 
significant), correlations with tests of cognitive learning. When we 
give our students prescriptions about what do to achieve empathy and 
satisfaction in an encounter, we must be aware that two different sets 
ot advice may be called for. ^ 

Our studies suggest that performance calling for the prediction of 
similarities .as opposed to differences is facilitated by different modes 
of responding for males and females. Adapting to the other person proves 
to be beneficial to males in the prediction of similarities of other 
males, andj&trust-gairiing is an ass'et for females 'predicting for other 
females. However, supportiveness plays a nonsalient role in the 
prediction of similarities and a negative role in the prediction of 
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differences for males. Indeed, the/prescriptions for communicative 
competence would be different for females predicting similarities and 
males predicting differences in zero-history dyads. 

Finally, we believe that the circumstances surrounding the predic- 
tion task make a big difference. We believe that prediction making in 
zero-history dyads demands less responsiveness on the^ part of the 
predictor than prediction making in on-going relationships. Returning 
once again to the profile of the sensitive person constructed by Chance 
and Headers (1960), we find that some of the characteristics are not 
inconsistent with those of the good predictor ii\zero-hi story dyads.' 
It could be argued that the less responsive corranunicator is not dependent 
on people , not hostile and competitive , not given to reflection about 
his/her interpersonal rel ationships , and carries on his/her daily life 

with a minimum of interpersonal or intrapersonal conflict (Chance & 

' * .f . 

Headers, 1960). Perhaps^ these are the salient dimensions for prediction 

marking in initiating a relationship. On the other hand, prediction making 

in an on-going, social relationship (e.g. , sorority sis^^rs) may demai^d 

more responsiveness- ^being active and outgoing in social relationships , 

liking people , being ascendant , and finding satisfaction in social 

activities (Chance & Headers, 1960). 

In.sum, we believe each mode of responding has its own strengths 

and wetnesses* Although our field seerr^ eager to isolate and elimirrate 

the. effects of ''undesirable patterns" like shyness and reticence, it may 

be that these Neutral patterns can actually teach us a thing or two about 

"the acquaintance process. We must pursue the possibility with a great 

deal more vigor than we have in the past. As a field, we need to catalog 

the assets and 1 iabil ities of various styles as we go about prescribing 
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the characteristics of the competent communicator. We need to have 
much clearer understanding ofj/the Vewards and risks of various styl 
under different circumstances. 

A ^ 
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Table 1. Descriptive summary of the coherence scale. 



SCALE; 



FACTOR 
LOADING 



.67 
.60 
.55 
.53 

.40 



The conversational ORGANIZER responds to a confusing 
conversation by being organized rather than being a RAMBLER. 



ITEM CONTENT 

[positively scored items] 

is more organized than most in confusing conversations 
is organized, not vacillating, in confusing conversations , 
wants to get things organized in confusing conversations 
takes charge and makes sure things are organized in confusing 

conversations ' 
straightens things out by giving structure in confusing 

conversations 



[reverse scored items] 

.64 is [NOT] more rambling than most in conversations 
.62 is [NOT] confusing 

.46 [DOES NOT] fail to explain his/her views in a coherent way 
.36 is [NOT] too aimless in conversations 

— \{ : 



i 
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guro 1. MANOVA results from study HI: Accuracy (expressed In percent of correct predictions) 
on the CRS and EBS related to the conditions factor, responsiveness factor land dyad 
gender-combination by gender and conditions Interaction. 



Conditions 
rcent Factor 
curate 

85 
80 



xCl 
xC2 



> CRS-PREDICTION OF SIMILARITIES 

Responsiveness Factor 

Neutral Flexible Mastery 



70 




Iiiter action 
Same Sex Dyefds 



I 



( 



xFCl 



MC1XFC2 
XMC2 




Mixed Sex Dyads 
xMCl 



xFCl 
FC2XMC2 



60 



Conditions 
Factor y 



Neutral 



ERS-PREDICTION OF DIFFERENCES 
Responsiveness Factor 



Flexible Mastery 



Same Sex Dyads 



I ntera ction 

Mixed Sex Dyads 




= Condition 1\- Communication-Encounter Accuracy FCl = Female, Condition 1 

= Condition 22- General Level Accuracy rj« FC2 = Female, Condition 2^ 

^' MCI = Male, Condition 1 

MC2 = Male, Condition 2 
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Tabic 2. Study 2: Correlation matrix and multiple regression models 
for Male-Male (MM) and Female-Female (FF) Dyads. 



Correlations with CRS: Correlations with ERS; 
Predicting Similarity Predicting Difference 



C onmui niCfiflon 


MM 
i II I 


FF 


MM 

nn 


F F 


Pattern 


•(n=160) 


(n=54) 


(n=160) 


{n-64) 


NT3 NEUTRAL Nontalking 


? 

+.2i; 


+ .09 


-.09 


+ .17 

/ 

-.16 


FTl FLEXIBLE Supporting 


+ .03 


-.21 


-.24i 


FT2 FLEXIBLE Nonjudging 


+ .18* 


-.07 


-.02 


2 

- 32 


FT3 FLEXIBLE Trust- 
Gajning 


+ .10 




-.05 


, --12 


FT4 FLEXIBLE Adapting 


+.22i > 


-.04 


-.11 




MT3 MASTERY Succeeding 


-.09 

< 


1-03 


+ .08 




MT4 MASTERY Noncrediting 


-.07 


+ .12 


+ .16^ 


+ .32**'' 


7iT6 MASTERY Over- 

• Revealing 


-.07 


+ .14 


-.01 


-.123 


MT7 MASTERY Nontrifsting' 


-.07 


-.09 


+ .14 


"•45** 


Multiple R 


.29** 


.60**'' 


.29** 


.63** 


J: ^ 


.08 


.36 


.08 


.40 



*p < .05 
t*p < .01 

1 2 3 4 ! 
' ' ' Indicates the order in which the pattern entered the Multiple 

Regression models. 
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